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Immediate Feedback to Students and Student Learning 


Question: What does the research say about immediate feedback to students and its impact on student 
learning? 


In a Nutshell 

A study reported by The National Center for Fair and Open Testing (Black & William, 2007) found that 
low achievers do particularly well when provided high quality feedback about their work. The type of 
feedback, as well as the information provided to students about their assignments, can positively impact 
student learning. Providing students with formative feedback helps them adjust and modify their work. 
Three conditions have been identified that contribute to this effect. First, students are provided with 
examples (exemplars) of a good performance. They know what good performance on the assignment 
looks like. Second, they are provided explicit information about how their current performance relates to 
expectations for a good performance. Third, students are provided with information about how to close 
the gap between their current performance and a good performance on the task. When these conditions 
are present there is evidence that students make academic gains. 


Summary of Findings: 

Assessment is one of the primary components of a teacher’s job. A student’s knowledge is continuously 
appraised and is an integral part of their learning process. According to the Analytic Quality Glossary, 
“Assessment of student learning is the process of evaluating the extent to which participants in education 
have developed their knowledge, understanding and abilities." Chappuis (2005) stated that strong and 
suitable assessment has a coherent function. In the educational system’s goal to help students make strong 
academic gains, it is imperative that students have ownership in their own learning (Chappuis, 2005; 
Chappuis, & Chappuis, 2008; Garrison, & Ehringhaus, 2007; Nicol, & Macfarlane-Dick, 2006; 

McMillan, 2000). There are two types of assessment, summative and formative, and they serve different 
purposes. According to research, when formative assessment is done well it helps improve student 
learning while summative assessment in the form of standardized tests, is less likely to have such an 
impact (The National Center for Fair and Open Testing, 2007). 
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Summative Assessment 


This form of assessment sums up or is the culmination of long-term learning. It can take the form of an 
end of unit or term exam. Such assessments can be used to determine the next steps in the curriculum. 
However, most often summative assessments are a state or district test, where the results are used to 
compare students and schools with one other, not reported for months, and/or do not directly impact daily 
instruction (Chappuis, & Chappuis, 2008; Garrison, & Ehringhaus, 2007; Learn NC, n.d.). 


Formative Assessment 

Formative assessment, on the other hand, occurs much more frequently, often within a lesson or unit, and 
allows a student to practice their knowledge, adjust, modify and grow from constructive feedback. 
Formative assessment provides guidance in the instructional program. It is recommended that formative 
assessments not be graded because students benefit by making academic adjustments as they use the 
feedback to modify their own learning (Chappuis, & Chappuis, 2008; Garrison, & Ehringhaus, 2007; 
Nicol, & Macfarlane-Dick, 2006). 


Based on research conducted by Black and William (1998), teacher feedback is most effective when three 
conditions are in place. The student should know: 1) what a good performance on the given assignment 
looks like; 2) how their present performance relates to a good performance; and 3) how to close the gap 
between what their current assessment is and how to make it a good performance. It was found that when 
these components were consistently implemented, students made academic progress (Nicol, & 
Macfarlane-Dick, 2006; The National Center for Fair and Open Testing, 2007). Research also shows that 
when learners are in control of and use results to modify their own learning, they are more self-regulated 
and become effective, persistent, resourceful, confident and higher achieveing (Chappuis, & Chappuis, 
2008; Nicol, & Macfarlane-Dick, 2006; The National Center for Fair and Open Testing, 2007). 


Effective Formative Feedback 

The research has identified the characteristics of effective formative feedback to students. 

• The teacher talks with students about their goals for the course. Once this has been discussed, based 
on student feedback, the teacher establishes a syllabus for the semester’s course. 

• Students maintain a list of the learning targets and standards and check off the ones they have 
learned/mastered . 

• Students chart their own progress, then write about where they see growth. 

• Teachers inform students about: 
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The goals of the assignment. 

The characteristics of good and poor responses to the assignment, provide anonymous examples 
of strong and less strong responses and provide students with a well-developed rubric for the 
assignment. 

The task(s) and provide an opportunity for discussion to assure that students understand the 
requirements. 

• There are opportunities for teachers to conference with students one-on-one to provide high quality 
feedback. Telling them they did a “good job,” does not tell the student anything about their work. 

• Allow students to use the feedback to modify their work so that it meets/exceeds standards or goals, 
closes the gap between their assignment and what is good. 

• Train students in strategies for working with one another, so that peers can provide constructive 
guidance and dialogue to each other. 

• Train students how to use the feedback they receive to grow and improve their work. 

(Chappuis, 2005; Chappuis, & Chappuis, 2008; Garrison, & Ehringhaus, 2007; Johnson, 2008; 
McMillan, 2000; Nicol, & Macfarlane-Dick, 2006; STEM, n.d.; Zinn, 2009) 


It is important that teachers are trained in how to provide this type of feedback. The literature has a 
wealth of strategies to provide high quality formative feedback that will guide students to a successful 
and meaningful academic experience. 


Online Resources: 

• Analytic Quality Glossary, (n.d.). Retrieved online 

http://www.qualityresearchinternational.com/glossary/assessmentoflearning.htm 

An online site that provides definitions of concepts. 


• Chappuis, S. (2005, August). Is formative assessment losing its meaning? Retrieved online 

https://files .pbworks .com/download/E9W QbxDB6 Y/florin/1 30 1 5266/Formative%20Assessme 
nt%20-%20chappuis .pdf 

Some of the reasons why formative assessment may be losing its effectiveness are described in this 
article. 


• Chappuis, S. & Chappuis, J. (2008, January). The best value in formative assessment. Retrieved 

online http://www.ascd.org/publications/educational-leadership/dec07/vol65/num04/The-Best- 
Value-in-Formati ve- Assessment .aspx 
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The article provides easy to understand definitions of formative and summative assessment along 
with some ideas for strengthening student learning. 


• Funderstanding, (n.d.). Brain-based learning. Retrieved online 

http://www.funderstanding.com/content/brain-based-learning 

A brief description of what the brain needs to learn and retain information is provided in this piece. 


• Garrison, C. & Ehringhaus, M. (2007). Formative and summative assessments in the classroom. 
Retrieved online 

http://www.nmsa.Org/publications/webexclusive/assessment/tabid/l 1 20/default .aspx 
This article describes formative and summative assessments and provides some examples of each. 


• Johnson, B. (2008, April). Instant feedback: Principles of, and techniques for, formative assessment. 
Retrieved online http://www.edutopia.org/formative-assessment-part-two 

This is a succinct blog about the importance of feedback to students. 


• Learn NC. (n.d.). Summative assessment. Retrieved online http ://www .learnnc .org/lp/pages/523 3 
A very brief definition and examples of summative assessment are given in this article. 


• McMillan, J.H. (2000). Fundamental Assessment Principles for Teachers and School. Retrieved 
online http ://pareonline .net/ getvn ,asp?v=7 &n=8 

Some excellent points about the key importance to assessment are described in this piece. 


• Nicol, D. J. & Macfarlane-Dick, D. (2006). Formative assessment: A model and seven principles of 
good feedback practices. Retrieved online 

http://www.informaworld.com/smpp/section?content=a743789423&fulltext=7 13240928 

“The research on formative assessment and feedback is reinterpreted to show how these processes can 
help students take control of their own learning, i.e. become self-regulated learners.” 


STEM. (n.d.). Formative Assessments. Retrieved online 
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http://www. stemresources.com/index. php?option=com content&view=article&id=52&Itemid= 
70 

The importance of formative assessment and some ideas to use it are provided in this piece. 


• The National Center for Fair and Open Testing. (2007). The value of formative assessment. Retrieved 
online http://www.fairtest.org/value-formative-assessment-pdf 

Reasons why formative assessment should be used for student growth are cited in this article. 


• West Virginia Department of Education, (n.d.) Retrieved online 

http://www.taosschools.org/ths/School%20Improvement/CIEDipTTModule7TypesofFormative 

Assessment.pdf 

This list includes different ideas of formative assessment. 


• Yara, G. (2010, February 6). Clickers, Smart Board enhance learning at Gililland Middle School. 
Retrieved online http://www.azcentral.com/news/articles/2010/02/05/20100205tr- 
clicker0206.html 


A brief article about electronic clickers that are being used in classrooms as part of the assessment 
program. 


• Zinn, T. E. (2009, October). But I really tried! Helping students link effort and performance. Retrieved 
online http://www.psychologicalscience.org/observer/getArticle.cfm?id=2564 

This article combines formative and summative assessment strategies that utilize technology and 
daily quizzes. 
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